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ABSTEACT 

The author of this informal critique of the British 
Open School spent the 1972-73 academic year as a teacher in LcDdon's 
Battersea School as part of an exchange program in vhich six British 
open school teachers exchanged places with six teachers from British 
Columbia, Canada. After a brief description of the daily and v€ekly 
program at Battersea School, the author discusses some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the British open school system. The 
weaknesses are that a) although each child is expected to proceed at 
his own pace, the gifted children receive more attention than the 
children with learning difficulties who need more attention; b) 
theory often differs from practice; c) there is a lack of educational 
alternatives within the schools which results in poor service for 
about 25% of the children; d) there is little concern for children 
with learning problems such as dyslexia; e) the British headmistress 
has autonomy and authority which is unparalleled in North America; 
and f) the emotional exhaustion of teachers, caused by the constant 
movement and aggressive behavior of children, results in an extremely 
high turnover rate. The author notes the following strengths of the 
British open school: a) teachers are very dedicated; b) teachers are 
committed to the programs which their headmistresses initiate; and c) 
while teachers are severely underpaid, abundant resources are 
allocated for equipment and materials necessary for the operation of 
experiential learning programs. (HMD) 
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FOREWORD 



The author, Dr. Gerald Staley, was a former Graduate Research 
Assistant with the Field Training and Service Bureau of the University 
of Oregon. Currently Dr. Staley is principal of Kerrisdale Elementary 
School in Vancouver, British Columbia, and he was one of six Vancouver 
educators selected to take part in an exchange program with British 
counterparts during the 1972-73 school year. The Vancouver School 
Board initiated and promoted the exchange because it wanted to learn 
more about the British open school, specifically as it operates at the 
primary level. Thus it arranged for six Vancouver educators to spend 
a year in England, exchanging places with teachers in schools that had 
exemplary programs in open education. 

In this Bulletin , Dr. Staley shares his observations and some 
experiences of his year 4n England with OSSC readers. Those who are 
concerned with early childhood education will find his description and 
critique of the British open school of special interest and value. 

Kenneth A. Erickson 
Executive Secretary 
Oregon School Study Council 
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A FIRSTHAND LOOK AT THE BRITISH OPEN SCHOOL 



Introduction 



This is an informal report un a 
teacher exchange program that was 
conducted by the Vancouverj B.C. 
School Board during the 1972-73 
school year. The project had its 
inception in the fall of 1971 
when officials of the Education 
Department of the School Board 
decided that they would like to 
have investigated, on a firsthand 
basis, the claims that were being 
made concerning the British Pri- 
mary School . 

It was decided that for the 
1972-73 year, an exchange should 
be arranged with half a dozen 
British primary schools which had 
exemplary programs in open educa- 
tion. The plan was to bring to 
Vancouver from England six teach- 
ers who were operating in six 
different English schools, and to 
have their places taken in the 
English schools by five teachers 
and one principal from Vancouver 
schools . 

This project was publicized in 
the British Isles in teachers* 
journals and newspapers. Over 



two hundred applications were re- 
ceived. Similarly, the positions 
open in British schools were ad- 
vertised for Vancouver teachers. 
As a result of these efforts, the 
six exchanges were arranged. Two 
of the Vancouver teachers were to 
go to London schools, three were 
to go to schools in Bristol, and 
one was to go to a school in 
Lancashire. I was assigned to 
one of the schools in London. 
The British counterparts of these 
six teachers were assigned to six 
different Vancouver. elementary 
school s--ranging from kindergar- 
ten up to year six level. 

This Bulletin conveys some of 
my impressions and observations 
about London's Battersea School, 
the primary school where I was 
working. These findings should 
not be generalized beyond this 
single school. During the year 
in England, I spent approximately 
two-thirds of my time in Batter- 
sea School; the remaining third 
was spent taking courses and 
visiting other British open 



schools. My observations of toward the end of this Bulleti n . 

these other schools are given 



Battersea--Open School Meets Needs of Deprived 



Battersea School is located in 
the Battersea area of London. 
The school is a small island in a 
sea of industrial plants and high- 
rise council flats. The neighbor- 
hood contains a network of rail- 
way lines, a power station belch- 
ing clouds of dense smoke, a gas 
works, a foundry, and a milk de- 
pot. The noise from the trains 
and the heavy trucks often drowns 
out the sound of normal conversa- 
tion. 

The Old School 

The building formerly used by 
Battersea was 102 years old and 
possessed all the interesting 
characteristics of an old- 
fashioned London three-story 
school. Originally it housed 
over 600 students, but the popu- 
lation had decreased to about 270 
pupils when I arrived there. 
While the building was in many 
respects antiquated, it was well- 
lighted, brightly painted, and 



had certainly more than ample 
space than was required for the 
270 pupils who were enrolled. 

As is the case of most of the 
Victorian-age primary schools in 
London, the three floors of the 
school were uijilized as follows: 
the ground floor housed the nurs- 
ery and reception class, the in- 
fants were locat^ad on the middle 
floor, and the top floor housed 
the juniors. Since you may be 
unfamiliar with these different 
age divisions of a British ele- 
mentary school, let me explain 
what they mean. The nursery in 
North American context would nor- 
mally be thought of as pre-school , 
three-and-a-half to four-and-a- 
half-year-olds. The reception 
class is the normal intake class 
or beginning group and corre- 
sponds roughly to our kindergar- 
ten. The infants correspond 
roughly to our six-, seven-, and 
eight-year-olds, and the juniors 
to nine-, ten-, and eleven-year-olds. 



The New School 

A new school building, which at 
the time of my arrival was Hear- 
ing completion and which was be- 
ing built on the school grounds, 
was ready for occupancy at Easter, 
1973. 

This new building was an open 
plan design and it housed the 
existing three floors of the 
Victorian-age school in three of 
its four quadrants. While it 
certainly provided the physical 
environment necessary to facili- 
tate the achievement of the edu- 
cational goals, there was little 
doubt that the spaciousness of 
the old building was sorely 
missed by the teachers after they 
had moved in. 

The Team Arrangement 

During the year, I worked as a 
member of the four-teacher team 
who were on the middle floor of 
the school and working with the 
infants (i.e., in North American 
terms, the primary-age children). 
The actual age range in this par- 
ticular division of the school 
was from five years of age to 
nine, but of course the majority 
of the children were six-, seven-. 



and eight-year-olds. 

There were approximately 90 
children in this infant section 
who had been vertically grouped 
into three homeroom cl asses • 
Vertical grouping means that each 
of the three classes had children 
ranging from five to eight years 
of age. It was quite evident 
that great care had been taken in 
providing an age range in each 
class and in matching pupils and- 
teachers . 

In order for you to understand 
the team arrangement, I will de- 
scribe a typical day and week in 
the infant division of the school. 
When school began at 9 a.m., 
children wogld go to their home- 
room classes for registration, 
free milk, and announcements. At 
9:30, children left their regis- 
tration classes and would go to 
whichever one of the five working 
areas that they decided to choose 
that day. These areas, which 
were classrooms within the middle 
floor, provided spaces for drama, 
art, number work, language, and a 
library. 

The first four classrooms or 
work areas were supervised on a 
rotating basis by the four team 



members. (The librarian remained 
permanently in the library.) 
Each team member was responsible 
for setting up the materials and 
teaching in one of the four areas 
for a two-week period. The two- 
week span insured continuity for 
the pupils and also allowed 
teachers to share ideas and de- 
velop a high degree of competence 
in all the areas of work. 
In the afternoons, pupils 



remained in their roll rooms 
where they could either continue 
work that they hud begun in the 
morning session or begin new work 
assigned fay the classroom teacher. 
At 2:55 each day^ children went 
to one of three story groups 
where they were read interesting 
and stimulating stories. 

The following schedule is a 
more graphic presentation of the 
above description: 



GENERAL DAILY SCHEDULE 



9:00 - 9:30 a.m. Children were In their homeroom 

classes far ndlkf registration/ 
and announcements. 

9:30 - 10:45 a.m. Children went to one of the five 

areas described previously . 

10:45 - 11:00 a.m. Play time or recess. 

11:00 - 11:45 a.m. Children would return to which- 

ever of the above areas they had 
been working In p'rlor to recess. 

11:45 - 12:15 p.m. There was an assembly where chil- 

dren would sing songs , be told 
stories f or have an opportunity 
to show their work, or listen to 
announcements . 

12:15 - 1:30 p.m. Lunch and play time. 

1:30 - 2:55 p.m. Pupils would return to their home- 

room classes where they could 
either carry on the work begun In 
the morning, or they could do some- 
thing new which had been assigned 
by the teacher. 
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2:55 - 3:25 p.m. Pupils would go to one of the 

three story groups described 
previously . Placement in the 
groups was determined by the 
maturity of the pupil and their 
level of development. The most 
mature pupils, of course , were 
read longer and more challenging 
s tori es . 

3:25 - 3:30 p.m. Pupils would return to their 

homeroom classes for dismissal 
which was at 3:30 each day. 



T he Weekly Schedule 

Built around the above general 
daily schedule was the weekly 
schedule. On Mondays, it was as 
already described for the daily 
schedule, except that from 3:45 
to 5:30 there was a staff meet- 
ing. The meeting was attended by 
all of the teachers in the infant 
division, the headmistress of the 
school , and one observer from 
both the reception-nursery sec- 
tion of the school and the junior 
division of the school. 

On Tuesdays, the daily schedule 
was as described above with this 
exception: the headmistress con- 
ducted the assembly at 11:45. 
This enabled the teachers to be 
free to meet and discuss floor 
plans or problems. During Tues- 
day afternoons, each of the 
classes had thirty n.inutes for 
movement or use of apparatus. 



These thirty-minute sessions were 
held in the hall--the English 
equivalent of the gymnasium. 
Here in the hall there was the 
normal climbing apparatus usually 
found in an elemef*^^tary school 
and, in addition, balance benches 
and beams. 

Wednesdays followed the regular 
daily schedule. 

On Thursdays, the headmistress 
conducted the 11:45 assembly 
again, and this time the staff of 
the infant division was also 
present. During the afternoon 
session, once again each of the 
three classes had thirty minutes 
for movement or for use of appa- 
ratus. 

On Fridays there were several 
changes from the normal daily 
schedule. Play time was held 
early, at 10:30, since the young- 
sters were picked up by chartered 



bus and taken to the local swim- 
ming pools at 11:00. They had a 
half hour of swimming, from 11:30 
to 12:00, and were returned to 
the school generally by 12:15. 

Every Friday afternoon, half of 
the infants were transported by 
chartered bus to the local park 
where the youngsters were per- 
mitted to play on the swings, 
and, weather permitting, go into 
the wading p'ools. 

In addition to this weekly 
arrangement^ youngsters who were 
in the infant division of the 
school were able to go once a 
month by chartered bus to wher- 
ever they wished in the Greater 
London area. During the year, 
visits were taken to see the 
changing of the guard, to visit 
parks, the London airport, 
Hampton Court palace, and other 
places of interest. 

Open Classroom E nvironments 
The typical classroom in 
Battersea School looked very much 
like a workshop. There were no 
rows of desks nor any desks at 
all. The room was arranged into 
about eight different areas. 
These areas contained tables and 



chairs of varying sizes, book- 
cases, storage shelves, easels, 
cupboards, and equipment. The 
largest area was carpeted and 
was surrounded by the classroom 
library. There was also an area 
for art work; number work; 
science (including boxes contain- 
ing plants); writing; making mod- 
els; what was, known as a home 
corner (with clothes for dressing 
up); and drama. While the spaces 
were quite small (10' x 10*), 
they were adequate for the small 
groups of children who cycled 
through them during the day. 

Life in the Classroom 

Let us now have a more intimate 
look at life in a Battersea in- 
fant classroom. At 9 o'clock the 
children come into the classroom 
and gather on the carpet. They 
are free to look at a book, talk 
with their friends, or discuss 
things with the teacher. The 
free milk that is provided is 
available to all who wish it; it 
is given out to the children 
while attendance is being taken. 
Special announcements, if any, 
are made and children are free to 
chat or read until 9:30. 



At 9:30, children then go to 
whichever area they have se- 
lected to work in for that morn- 
ing. There are some practical 
limits on these choices. No 
more than 24 children are per- 
mitted into the art room or 16 
into the drama room, but these 
limits were seldom exceeded. 
Insecure children often remain 
with an individual teacher or 
witn a friend until they get 
enough confidence to launch out 
on. their own. Some children stay 
in one area, say, working on a 
number project, for a week or 
more, while others change rooms 
.almost every day. There is a 
record system that permits teach- 
ers to know where every child is 
each day and what he is working 
on. Children, once they have 
made a choice, are not permitted 
to change areas during the morn- 
ing without the permission of a 
teacher. 

While at Battersea, I noticed 
that there were a few children 
who could not handle the open 
situation c:nd had to be assigned 
to a specific teacher. There 
were, however, surprisingly few 
children who abused the freedom 



and whose movements had to be re- 
stricted. 

Because of trie free movement of 
pupils and the use of knives, 
saws, tools, etc., there were a 
considerable number of accidents. 
One child received a fractured 
skull, another lost the end of 
his index finger, and many had to 
get stitches for cuts. It was 
not always possible for the 
teacher or the aide to be physi- 
cally present with children, and 
it was felt that the risk of in- 
jury had to be accepted if the 
program was to be maintained. 

As mentioned previously, there 
was a small number of children 
who could not cope with the free- 
dom they were given. One boy of 
ten was constantly disappearing 
from the junior division of the 
school. He either disturbed 
other students or left the build- 
ing. Moreover, he continually 
persuaded other children to leave 
the school with him. Consulta- 
tion with the boy, his parents, 
the welfare worker, and the staff 
proved ineffective in rectifying 
the situation. Unable any longer 
to accept the risk to the boy and 
to other pupils, the headmistress 



arranged to have the boy put in 
custodial care. He was placed 
in a day residential home, and 
is expected to remain there until 
he can be helped to change his 
behavior and act more responsibly. 

To continue the description of 
life at Batters ea, in the after- 
noons, children remain in their 
homerooms working in the various 
class?^oom areas. Informal daily 
records are kept of their activi- 
ties and accomplishments. Since 
they are vertically or family 
grouped, the older children often 
work with and help the younger 
ones. Children are encouraged 
to do reading or readiness 
activities, writing, art, drama, 
and number work each day or each 
week, but little pressure is 
placed upon them to achieve. 
The librarian is available in 
the afternoons to listen to 
children read, and to assist them 
in locating material for projects. 

Battersea as a Part of London 
Schools 

Battersea School is one of in- 
ner London's EPA (Educational 
Priority Area) schools. These 
schools, now in their third year 



of operation, enroll children who 
are said to come from domestic or 
social environments where serious 
deprivation has occurred. To 
compensate for overcrowding, poor 
housing, broken homes, low income 
levels, high unemployment, parents 
on social assistance, a high per- 
centage of immigrants, and severe 
social problems, the EPA schools 
are permitted an improved teacher- 
pupil ratio, ancillary assistance, 
and additional funds for field 
trips, supplies, and equipment. 

Battersea School is very high 
on the list of EPA schools and 
therefore receives rather gener- 
ous allowances for the above 
items. The teacher-pupil ratio 
is about one to twenty-three, 
with classes averaging about 
twenty-eight. There are four 
teachers and four classes in the 
nursery and reception areas. The 
infants and juniors each have 
four teachers and three classes. 
Each term, one teacher in the in- 
fant and junior division acts as 
a spare. The person who does not 
have a roll class teaches in the 
open situation each morning from 
9:30 to 11:30, and in the after- 
noon tutors small groups of 
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youngsters or, in the absence 
of the regular teacher, acts as 
a substitute. 

In addition to the commendable 
staff ratio, Battersea School 
has a very generous number of 
teacher's aides. Nursery and 
reception teachers have one 
full-time aide each. Infants 
have two full-time aides and the 
juniors have one aide. These 
aides, under the direction of 
the teacher, work with small 
groups of children » prepare 
materials, and supervise play 
time and lunches. 

Despite such a favorable 
teacher-pupil ratio and the 
additional ancillary help, 
teaching in Battersea School 
is not without its problems. 
I have never worked with chil- 
dren who were as emotionally 
disturbed as some of these chil- 
dren. The reasons pupils were 
sometimes upset, unhappy, and 
occasioi^al ly violent were quite 
apparent--parents attempting 
suicide (one successfully, in 
the first term); children being 
abused by parents (several chil- 
dren had refused to return home 
because they were constantly 



being beaten):, mothers who were 
prostitutes; parents on the run 
from the law or in jail; racial 
antagonism (West Indian versus 
African); fighting between par- 
ents; broken homes; child neglect 
because of alcoholism; and the 
constant threat of poverty and 
economic insecurity through un- 
employment. 

One might well imagine, then, 
that children with such problems 
made Battersea School a "black- 
board jungle." This was emphati- 
cally not the Cf:^.se. The above 
environmental factors did con- 
tribute towards children being 
at times sullen, disrespectful, 
and aggressive. But the majority 
responded in socially acceptable 
and mature ways. Open education 
was making it here, under condi- 
tions much worse than any you can 
visualize or are likely to ever 
experience. 

The key was the teaching staff. 
The teaching staff was selected 
by the headmistress, both for 
their teaching skill and their 
ability to work with children who 
had emotional problems. Teach- 
ers were not only skilled in the 
techniques of open education, but 



were persons who exhibited love, 
kindness, and compassion in their 
relationships with the children. 
They accepted each child even 
when his actions were socially 
unacceptable. They cared--and 
the children knew it. As a re- 
sult, the teachers became quite 
emotionally involved in the pu- 
pils* lives. This was a great 
emotional strain on the teachers, 
and they seemed to need an occa- 
sional day off in order to 
"recharge their batteries." 

There was no corporal punish- 
ment at Battersea School. It is 
unacceptable to publicly punish 
for antisocial behavior, chil- 
dren who are the victims of 
social and domestic injustice. 
When a child threw a temper tan- 
trum, the usual response of the 
teacher was a bear hug and kind 
words. In the process, teachers 
often got kicked in the shins or 
bitten, but the child got the 
much-needed acceptance and re- 
assurance. T! is did not occur 
every day or every week, but when 
a child "fl ipped"— usually be- 
cause of conflict with other 
chi Idren— teachers responded in 
this unique fashion. 
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Reading and Arithmetic Achievement 

Pupils at Battersea School are 
about one and a half to two years 
behind the national norms in both 
reading and arithmetic. It is, 
however, important to keep in 
mind three factors related to 
this statistic. One, if depriva- 
tion did not result in retarda- 
tion, there would be no justifi- 
cation for the EPA status, and 
for the extra assistance made 
available to pupils. Two, seven 
years ago, when the school was 
run along more traditional lines, 
about half of the children who 
went to secondary schools were 
rlon-readers. Now, every pupil 
can read. Threie, children who 
would be classified as ESN or 
Educationally Sub-Normal and put 
in spec/al classes in other 
school districts, are, in London, 
left in regular classes. This 
means that the range of ability 
in any given class is much wider 
than what we would normally ex- 
perience in our schools. 

Despite the children's deprived 
backgrounds, many at Battersea 
School were as bright and as keen 
to learn as any that I have ever 
taught. In order to survive in 



their environments, children 
seemed to develop, at an early 
age, a great understanding of how 
the adult world operates. Unlike 
some of our children who are very 
much sheltered from the realities 
of life, these children lived 
with few conventional fantasies 
about the world. 

The Headmistress 

The headmistress of the school 
was a highly dedicated person. 
She had been at the school for 
three years and had hired most 
of the present staff. Her life 
was dedicated to Battersea chil- 
dren and she worked tirelessly 
to obtain the things needed by 
both pupils and staff. In addi- 
tion to carrying a substantial 
administrative load, she spent 
part of each day teaching on each 
floor. She was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the children 
and their families, and like the 
teachers, she often acted as a 
surrogate parent. 

The headmistress also played 
a key role in the inservice 
•development of the staff. Inner 
London Education Authority has 
an impressive program of inservice 
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education for its teachers. 
There were the usual after-school 
and evening courses, but teachers 
could also be released for one 
day or up to six weeks in order 
to attend courses at teacher cen- 
ters or residential centers. The 
headmistress selected teachers to 
attend these courses and this in- 
sured that the resources of the 
Authority were utilized to serve 
the needs of an individual school. 
By giving teachers time off from 
school to learn new techniques 
and to develop professionally, 
morale was boosted and teachers 
worked even more diligently. 
Half of the staff received time 
off to attend a course during the 
academic year. Their classes at 
Battersea were covered by stu- 
dents in their final practicums 
and by the spare teachers on the 
staff. 

Staff Meetings/Parents 

Each floor held a staff meeting 
once a week. The meetings gen- 
erally lasted from 3:45 until 
5:30. The infant division of the 
school n>et on Mondays. The agen- 
da for each staff meeting was 
prepared by all the team members 



and the head, and team members 
took turns acting as chairman and 
recording secretary. General 
staff meetings were held at lunch 
time about once a month. 

The situation regarding parents 
at Battersea School was interest- 
ing. The majority of parents 
never attended any of the school 
functions, but they seenied--f rom 
whatever contact we had with 
them— to appreciate vik^t was be- 
ing done for their children. A 
group of parents did organize a 
PTA and began fund-raising activ-^ 
ities so that the school could 
have its own swimming pool. A 
considerable number of mothers 
came to the school to work as 
volunteer aides, accompany pu- 
pils on field trips, or prepare 
materials for teachers. 

For More Information on Battersea 
and British Primary Sc>ioo1s . . . 

If you would like to know more 
about Battersea School, I would 
suggest that you read chapter 
four In the book. Toward Infor * 
mallty . This chapter was written 
by the former head of the school 
and describes conditions as they 
were from 1963 to 1968. Reading 
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the chapter would give you some 
appreciation for the progress 
that has occurred during the last 
ten years. The book Is one of 
those in the British Primary 
Schools Today series and was pub- 
lished by the Schools' Council. 
There are 22 other booklets In 
this series which was jointly 
funded by the Ford Foundation and 
the British School Council. Oth- 
er titles in the series include: 
Evaluation of Achievement ; Music ; 
Art ; Drama ; Science ; Informal 
Reading and Writing ; as well as 
Recording Children's Progress ; 
and the Teacher's Role ; the Pu- 
pil' s Role ; and the Head Teach- 
er's Role . Anyone who is look- 
ing for a fairly comprehensive 
picture of what Is going on in 
British primary schools today 
Is encouraged to read any or all 
of these booklets. 



The British Open School Generally: A Critique 



Before going to .England, I had 
read most of the booklets in the 
series just described, plus arti- 
cles written by John Holt, Paul 
Goodman, Joseph Featherstone, 
Vincent Rogers, Charles Silber- 
man, Lillian Weber, and Molly 
Brearly. Upon reading these 
articles, I got the impression 
that surely what was going on 
in Great Britain today wds a 
high water mark in primary and 
infant education, and that 
Britain re^/lly had the answers to 
many of the questions that were 
plaguing educators In North Amer- 
ica. However, aft^r having been 
there a year, visited many 
schools, talked with British 
educators, and dome considerable 
Irvservice work on my return, J 
must cohf#tss I have dc\ubl^ n^bout 
the accuracy of the observations 
wfilch have been ma4e by others 
wfx) have gone to the British 
Isles. 

OfieS perceptions 4re often 
colored by ooe*s pre*lGus tiperl- 
rfKes. I should think that If an 
Individual c&sm from a t;c^»oo1 
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system or school district where 
there were, for example, racial 
problems, that the model of edu- 
cation as seen in the British 
Isles might look very good. How 
ever, trying to look objectively 
at British open schools brings 
to mind several critic s for 
consideration. 

Disguised Elitism 

My first criticism begins with 
the underlying philosophy of 
British education as It is prac- 
ticed in some of the progressive 
schools. As I see U, this phl- 
losop^hy Is basically a disguised 
elitism. Each child Is expected 
to proceed at his or her own 
pace. What I observed, however. 
Is that ttie bright arc given a 
great deal of attention and the 
slow are often allowed to drifts 
The justification for this Is 
heard In statements such as *'He 
neods to play- or "She needs the 
extended cMnct for t/OclalUa* 
tlon." tot^ stateitttnts nay be 
true* but tMchlnj U basically 
Intervention in order to Insure 



that needed skills and knowledge 
are acquired. Surely the child 
that is slow needs to have more 
done for him than to allow him to 
meander through a number of years 
of schooling with the justifica- 
tion that he is proceeding at his 
own speed and developing in his 
own way. The bright are, in many 
instances, force fed or put in 
pressure cooker situations in 
order that they can obtain tl^ 
knowledge and skills that they 
need in order to pursue academic 
goals. This is not always legit- 
imate, either. 

Theory and Practice Differ 

My second criticism of British 
open schools is something that 
bec'Omes very apparent to even « 
casual vii,1tpr to the British 
Isles. One noticei It when talk- 
ing to headr^isters or head- 
fRlstrtsseSt and then observing 
classes^ partlcwlarly in progres- 
sive schools. British tveads sewR 
to ^¥e a v€r/ good ablllt/ to 
enf rejs l^-^ yf»4e<^l/1ng p^^ilosofV 
CT their scnool anj ifw aii^s 
objectives Qf t^^'^^r s^^ycat^onal 
pro^ran** t>%<t t^if §oaU are 
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in theory and what they turn out 
to be in practice are two differ- 
ent things. There seems to be a 
very strong belief that, because 
the theory is right, the practice 
will necessarily be developed to 
fit the theory. 

I think it has been observed by 
European educators that American 
or North American education tends 
to be very pragmatic, that is, 
very much concerned with practice 
rather than with the theory or 
philosophical rationale behind 
the practice. I think the re- 
verse could be said for British 
education, that In practice many 
things seem to be permitted n^hlch 
do not fit with the theories 
which are said to be In operation 
or with the philosophy which sup- 
posedly underlies the si^horollng 
that Is being offere^d. 

for ej'ample. In many school s« 
arts and crafts Is the core 
aroynd wMch the taU^nct of th% 
InstructlOfial prvyrm optratts, 
According to the t^»«ory, t^t 
c^^lld, t>*roy^^ t^ c^^atUe arts, 
finds ^Inelf a<^*d H afele to ^* 
iase discctrefies ^ri cU^^^ S4it- 
Jett tMtter ar^at. fractUe, 



it often seems that this emphasis 
on the arts is basically a dodge, 
a convenient way of keeping kids 
busy and of keeping them "off 
your back" rather than a method 
of having youngsters explore and 
discover in different subject 
matter areas. 

Good for One, Good for All? 

A third criticise of British 
education is the lack of alter- 
natives within the schools. I 
think it becomes very quickly 
apparent to one who visits 
British schools that an entire 
school operates on a single 
philosophy. The underlying 
assyn^tion seems to be that what 
is good for one is good for all. 
For eitample, if a school operates 
on the Inform^al learning style, 
then every class «nd i^upil m^st 
follow this mo<3e. 

In any given sltwalion. pert»aps 
av ^15^ Zb pe^cer.t of the pv- 
piU were bei^g pocf]y se^ve4. 
Soffie f^eeded rvc^ i^re strwclyrt 
♦fid jreiter eftter^fftjl d^fectlo*^. 
Injicatue cf 1^11 r^4 t^t 



wanderings brought them in con- 
flict with other children. There 
needed to be. In situations like 
this, much more structured modes 
of learning. 

Little Concern for Learning 
Problems 

The fourth criticism is related 
to the "disguised elitism" appar- 
ent in British schools. It 
seemed to me that there was far 
too little concern for the child 
with learning problems. There 
was little or no recognition of 
such disorders as dyslexia or 
neurological dysfunction. Chil- 
dren were usually regarded as be- 
ing bright, average, or slow, and 
there was virtually no diagnosis 
of learning problemSt or special* 
iied o^ersonnel provided to tarry 
out *n/ rwiedial activities. The- 
un^rlyif>g assufT^tion secmd to 
be, if a cHlId does not succeed , 
^ie cafi aWays take %om less 1r* 
tellectyally challenging job. I 
felt t^t If iwch attlti^s or 
pr#ctues *<#re fipreiied hort^. 
Africa, t^rt ^ijM te a coin- 



Principal as Authority Figure 

The fifth criticism relates to 
the role of the English head 
teacher. The English head teach- 
er (or principal) has autonomy 
and autJiority unparalleled in 
North America, I observed that 
he (or pore commonly for elemen- 
tary education, she) was in many 
ways the absolute monarch of the 
school. The hiring of staff, 
the awarding of special allow- 
ances, the expenditure of funds, 
the setting of the curriculum 
and school philosophy, all rested 
with the head. The degree of 
staff involvement in decision 
making was virtually negligible. 
While this siftuation had contrib- 
uted over the years to the devel- 
opwnent of some exceptionally 
creative primary schools. It Kdd 
aUo enabled reactionary he^id$ or 
those wfK) were co^.tent to main- 
tair^ the slatws Q^o. to prevent 
mocJl f icatloa cf e-J^citicrii 1 

Str,*Ctw*^f S. 

Sifkce t^»e head sets the philos- 
op*7 for t^^ ic^oo*. te*».at c**e 
ictt. the/ all ds, ^^-n t^»e^e is 
r^i)]^ »«^r> sittU dt#iit'C^' from 
t^e h##.-jRi*S ttr ' s m^:)a*K a 
P4^^X /C^^ tU>«tr %^.l%^r ^k-^ tO 
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the philosophy of a particular 
school or you looked for a dif- 
ferent one. There Is little pos- 
sibility of finding a school that 
satisfies both the traditional 
and the progressive parent. 

It is paradoxically true that 
in the midst of this significant 
revolution, informal education, 
there continues to exist one of 
the most highly structured exam- 
ination systems in t^he world. 
This is dUo related to the com- 
plete authority vested In the 
heaAnl stress. 

High Turnover of Teachers 

A sixth oibsrrvatlon has to do 
with the teachers. There was a 
very heavy drop-out or transfer 
rate among te^iCihers In most of 
the so-called better British pri- 
mary schools which I visited. 
Teacher turnover was coninonly bO 
percent per year, vwlth only the 
heads and deputy heads as semi- 
permanefit personntl. There were, 
wMojttedl/. external factors re- 
lated to teac*^^rr sHlarles w^Uh 
cof^trlbyte^j to t^H sltyatlctti. 
Hi'jwtwtf . i iV|«ifica«t Internal 
faclcr %^mr efftoti&nal 



by the constant movement of the 
pupils, their aggressive behav- 
ior, and the lack of sanctions 
against destructive and emotion- 
ally disturbed children. Teach- 
ers would often become so wound 
up that they would simply have 
to take time off in order to re- 
cover their composure. As a re- 
sult of this adverse learning 
situation, from the point of view 
of the teacher, it was often felt 
that the best way out was to move 
to another school where thi?igs 
might be a little better. 

The "Integrated Day"- -A Misnomer 
The integrated day of the Brit* 
ish open school or as its critics 
called it, the "disintegrated 
day/' in theory seemed to offer 
a highly desirable learning ad* 
vantage over the conventional 
subject-oriented elewntary cur- 
ricula^. I observed that in 
practice It »as f?iore of an educa- 
tiof^al fraud than educational 
te^fit. Far froflp enabling pu- 
piU to %tt Vw iwternil "^^ter- 
re1at1o*^s^ip of all learf^li^ and 
utilixi^^i iwtject area as 
t^t fr*»iclr for e«f loratic« cf 
c\*mr i^S)jeci artav, U ^^>tea4 
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permitted teachers and head- 
masters who had a particular 
viewpoint, to over-organize the 
curriculum so that one facet was 
examined in depth and others were 
ignored. Science and social 
studies received short shrift and 
far too much emphasis was placed 
on the arts und the crafts— to 
the exclusi(»n of the more tradi- 
tional subjects of a curriculum* 

Family Grouping Fails 

Another criticism of British 
primary schools deals with the 
technique of famHy grouping. 
Family grouping technique is 
primarily used to enable the 
teacher to have a range of ages-- 
uiually six- to elght-ytar-olds 
or nine- to eleven-yMr-olds-- 
and to keep these children for 
two or more years. The rationale 
su99ests that 1) th« extended ex 
poiure of the teacher to the 
child fiiakes U wore likely that 
IN? chief concern of the teechtr 
will be the child, and 2} th9 
faiii11y*11le spread In a^et pr^* 
vides a mr^ noriMl leamlnif con- 
te»t ii^Uh the chll4 i«a/ tfe- 
i^lc^. It %ftmm% th«t t^^U pvra4- 
tut cam le justifteJ the 



teacher does remain with the pu- 
pil for an extended period of 
time. It was my observation, 
however, that in school after 
school, the mobility of the 
teachers as well as the re- 
assignment of teachers within 
the schools meant that the ob- 
jectives of family grouping were 
constantly being undermined, and 
that the goals which were as- 
cribed to this particular tech- 
nique were seldom, if ever, 
achieved. 

Strengths Cited 

This has not by any nveans been 
an exhaustive criticism of some 
of the practices prevalent in 
British primary schools. The 
foregoing points out what I con- 
sider to be some of the more 
ierlous ^eakness^s. L^cspite 
t^%t w€aknes«,es, th^re are some 
strengths *<?rth noting in the 
IrltUtu ope^n schools. 

Teach trs ^^j^J^* ted 

I hare sel^i! wone^ myX^) 
teachers wto mtrt more dedicated 

the tea ethers I wcrt ed *iUi tr^. 
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British schools. Considering 
that they work for a salary that 
is a small fraction of the North 
American salary, and, even in the 
context of British wage struc- 
tures, is much lower than what 
they could get for any other job 
with similar training, British 
teachers are indeed dedicated 
i ndi viduals. 

These teachers seemed to have 
a depth of concern and love for 
the child which I had seldom ob- 
served in any of the teachers 
that I had worked with in North 
America. There was real empathy 
and understand1ng--on€ might say 
a compassion for children. The 
teachers' selection of education 
as a career probably rented to 
their deep concern for children 
and perhaps a corresponding lack 
of concern for their own finan* 
clal future and econoislc welfare. 

Teachert Congnltte^ to Progrtw 

The teichers bel leered very rf^ch 
in what they were dolr^. At 
t^wies I felt t*^it they we^e wrof^ 
amd that t^€ practices the/ were 
e^a|ifv| In tvere rer/ weafti. 
liefer ttieUss, t^^jr itrcni|ljr 



believed in what they were doing 
and were very much committed to 
these things. 

The teachers certainly tried 
in their relationships within 
the school and, in particular, 
their relationships with one 
another to be positive and to 
bring out the best in each other. 
They worked diligently as a unit- 
ed team to achieve the objectives 
which had been set for the school. 

Supplies Abundant for "Learning 
by Doing"^ 

While salaries for teachers in 
Great Britain are very poor com- 
pared with those in North Ameri- 
ca, and it appears that educa* 
tion is the poor cousin of the 
i>erv1ces within the country, it 
Is aUo quite apparent that this 
penury did not extend to the con- 
sumable supplies inteded to run 
the schools and offer a varied 
^ducitlonal program. This was a 
vifry high priority with school 
dij^trlcts and there was a great 
d</al 0^ money allotted for books, 
S'UfppHei. water! aU, and other 
coniuir.aibles. T^ese Swpple«tentar/ 
wiattriils were ^erjr helpful tn 
t^t deve!op«e*nt of co^^cepts r^- 
Uted to tanowi ii«^t),Tect irtas. 
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This relates to the British idea 
of learning by doing, that is, 
participation as a way of acquir- 
ing skills, knowledge, and under- 
standing. In this regard, it 
appeared that the British were 
making considerable strides, and 
that a great deal of progress 
had already been realized. 
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